RUSSIA: A History and an Interpretation
(okhrannoe otdelenie). The influence of the revolutionaries with the working class, according to Zubatov, was due to the fact that they alone openly espoused the economic grievances of the workers and endeavored to promote labor organizations. Subversive elements must be fought with their own weapons, and the workers should be given an opportunity to express their legitimate demands through legally recognized and properly conducted labor associations. These theories were shared by many high police officials who showed readiness to sacrifice the interests of the employers on the altar of social peace, which they visualized as a police-sponsored entente cordide between labor and the bureaucracy. The government hesitated, however, and the Zubatov plan was not tried on a large scale until the end of 1900. Meanwhile Zubatov carried out, with the assistance of an extensive network of spies and agents provocateurs, mass arrests among the revolutionaries, and for a time reduced their Moscow groups to inactivity.
The Zubatov labor organizations took the form of benevolent mutual-aid associations which catered to the spiritual as well as to the economic needs of their members and were controlled by agents of the security police. The associations' cultural program, inaugurated in May, 1901, included a series of talks by well known liberal professors of Moscow University. The unprecedented tolerance of the authorities towards the new movement aroused suspicion, and by the autumn of 1901 the liberal lecturers deemed it wise to withdraw. They were replaced by less eminent speakers recruited chiefly from the ranks of the clergy. At first non-political, although tinged with liberalism, the movement rapidly came under the influence of extreme reactionaries. On February 19, 1902, the anniversary of the emancipation, the associations staged in front of the monument to Alexander II a huge patriotic demonstration in which some fifty thousand workers took part. This success, however, contributed to their undoing. On the one hand, the very magnitude of the demonstration alarmed the government; on the other, the associations, intoxicated with their apparent strength and impunity, became unmanageable and turned from patriotic iBanifestations and discussions of such academic topics as British trade unionism to less abstruse and more vital issues: shorter hoiHS^ higjher wages, better conditions of work. These demands they proceeded to enforce by the old method of strikes. Employers and their spokesman in the government, Witte, protested against indus-